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attendance at the British Life Academy. He follows 
the fashion in both respects, and should the latter 
task sometimes seem irksome, the three hours which 
it demands arc preceded by a jovial trattoria dinner, 
interrupted by a lounge in the smoking-room, and 
followed by cigars and gossip at the cafe. In truth 
the whole student life of these men is what is termed 
in the Italian idiom, " too material*' — too much time 
and thought are given to self, too little bestowed on 
art. Instead of striving to comprehend the feeling, 
or imitate the execution of a Raffaelle or a Rubens, 
thoy ape the picturesque costume of these painters. 
Many of them seem to limit their rivalry of the old 
masters to the cut of their beavers, or the hirsute 
horrors of their beards, and study rather to caricature 
their own personal appearance, than to perfect the 
figures upon their canvases. But there is yet a hope 
of better things. The cry raised from their native 
shores for a higher pictorial style has been responded 
to, and within a few weeks the students at Rome, in 
the face of a factious opposition, organised by a few 
more self-sufficient and bigoted seniors, have volun- 
tarily placed their academy under the instruction of 
Professor Minardi, an artist whose modesty and good 
feeling are as remarkable as his fine taste and purity 
of design. Should he meet with fair play from the 
minority who opposed his appointment, much benefit 
may be looked for from his ministrations ; but if he 
be thwarted by such unfair and ungentleman-like op- 
position as is threatened by the dissentients, it will 
behove the friends of the academy to withdraw from 
it their countenance, until some higher authority end 
these disgraceful squabbles, by putting the establish- 
ment upon a footing which shall at once secure its 
disciplino, and promote its utility. 

How entirely different from these Anglican habits 
is the life of German artists in the Eternal City ! 
Prepared by reading the rich artistic stores of their 
own literature, and its abundant translations, most of 
them have been selected by their respective govern- 
ments as likely to do credit to the small pension al- 
lowed them. It is barely adequate to their wants, 
aifording them no facilities for dissipation ; but H 
renders them independent of interruption from private 
commissions, and it is continued for such a term of 
years as enables them thoroughly to master the lan- 
guage, as well as the pictorial history of the Peninsula. 
Under this system, the Germansare plodding students, 
bound to each other, and to their common pursuit, by 
every tie of country and sympathy ; whilst the Eng- 
lish are loiterers, left to waste or misapply their op- 
portunities. Under it, Overbeck and Cornelius, Veit 
and Schnorr, Schwanthaler and Gruner, have effected 
an entire renovation of art, and have enshrined thefr 
names in a niche far higher than their British contem- 
poraries have, as yet, approached. 

But as this is not the place for discussing the rela- 
tive merit of modern German and British art, we shall 
conclude with a single remark. There is surely less 
egotism in trying to comprehend the deep feeling of 
the early masters, than in sneering at "Perugino and 
the pasteboard school," more good sense in attempting 
to renovate the styles of Raffaelle and Ghirlandajo, 
than in talking about Michael Angelo, without daring 
to study him ; or in imitating Veronese, without 
equalling Tiepolo. No man in his senses charges 
Laurence with servility to Sir Joshua, or Landscer 
with plagiarisms from Schnydcrs ; yet their approxi- 
mation to these prototypes is surely not less decided 
than arc the cartoons of Overbeck to those of Raffa- 
elle. Man is proverbially an imitative creature, and 
if we are to follow the path which another has ex- 
plored, why judge most harshly of such as aspire to 
tread in the footsteps of one whom all ages honor, and 
whom all but our countrymen appreciate 1 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

London, ISth July, 1850. 
To the Editor of the Art-Union Bulletin: 

Sir, — What may be termed the London Pic- 
ture Season is now nearly over ; and in a few 
weeks the British Institution Exhibition of 
works by the Old Masters, contributed from 
private collections, will be the only one remain- 
ing open. 

During the next two months, the studios will 
be mostly closed, and their occupants scattered 
abroad , sketching and laying up stores for fu- 
ture use. The English landscape painters are 
very indefatigable in the study of nature for 
two or three months in the year ; and, indeed, 
it is becoming very much the practice to take a 
spread of canvas into the country, and, having | 



taken pains to select a subject, to set up the 
easel and paint it on the spot. Many of Cres- 
wick's most successful pictures have been thus 
produced ; and, undoubtedly, a certain fresh- 
ness and smell of nature is obtained by these 
means which is apt to evanesce in the studio, 
where the sketches only are made use of, and 
the picture made up from them. Of course, 
literal resemblance is adhered to, according to 
the taste and judgment of the artist. The feel- 
ing in favor of rigid portraiture, however, is 
rather on the advance here — a feeling which, I 
think, is very open to question, as it tends to 
raise the mere manipulative artist into a rank 
and appreciation to which he has no right. 
Mechanical dexterity is, I may say, the lead- 
ing sin of the landscape painters of this school. 
You see in all the exhibitions crowds of pictures 
in which this quality predominates over all: 
intelligence, feeling, imagination, are reduced 
into paint. It strikes one at first with a sort of 
admiration ; but it soon palls, and one becomes 
wearied at the lack of idea and predominance of 
sleight of hand. 

That it should be pursued by the young men 
usque ad nauseam is, however, not to be won- 
dered at, as, to a certain class of purchasers, it 
seems to possess irresistible charms. The draw- 
ers of Art-Union prizes generally select this 
description of pictures ; and it is one argument, 
in addition to others equally good, in favor of 
your plan of selection, through a committee, 
(where thought and intention have some chance 
of respect,) rather than the other method which 
is adopted by the Art-Union here. 

The exhibition of the British Institution is 
hardly, perhaps, up to its average excellence; 
but as I have only visited it once, and then in a 
hurried manner, I shall not presume to speak 
about other than those pictures which I parti- 
cularly examined. Wilkie's Penny Wedding 
and Stuart Newton's Le Malade Malgre Lui so 
absorbed my attention, that I must confess to 
having taken but a cursory survey of the rest. 
The Penny Wedding from the Queen's collec- 
tion, is in admirable preservation : it is so well 
known by engravings, that to speak of it at 
large, would be superfluous : it is an admirable 
work, studied with the utmost care, and full of 
character, vivacity, life, and motion. It has 
always seemed an anomaly to me, that Wilkie, 
who, it is evident, had a most keen appreciation 
of the humorous, as is evinced in his paintings, 
should have exhibited not a vestige of it in his 
letters, and as little, I have been told, in his 
conversation. It is only by looking again and 
again at his works that one can recover from 
the disagreeable impression of the man which 
his life, by Cunningham, presents. I somewhere 
heard or read an anecdote of him, which may 
not be mal apropos. In returning from a party 
with Newton, the latter was very diffuse in his 
conversation and commentaries ; but Wilkie 
confined his remarks to a " Rea-ally." At 
length, Newton, tired with this phlegm, ex- 
claimed, " Confound it, Wilkie ! all I can get 
from you is ' really.' " To which Wilkie's reply 
was, " Railly .'" In some of the criticisms upon 
this exhibition, I perceive that in relation to the 
large class of genre painters who now exist 
here, the critics are disposed to assign a foot- 
stool to Newton. My own opinion is, that it 
should be a very high throne. The little paint- 
ing which we have here is a capital example of 



him, and, what is more, it is in excellent pre- 
servation, which, owing to his free use of as- 
phaltum, can unfortunately be said of few of 
his pictures. The character of the unfortunate 
whom two doctors are trying to persuade into 
illness, is as fine as can be conceived ; so are 
the " Medicine Men," with a rich grin under 
their gravity : the background figures contri- 
bute admirably to the story, and the whole is 
invested in color which goes straight to one's 
heart. Certainly, the footstool may be Newton, 
in so far as regards the painful elaboration of a 
petticoat or a pelisse ; but in character, color, 
a genial mode of telling his story, and all that 
is comprised under the indefinite term of" feel- 
ing," the men who have followed him are but 
puny children — very good some of them were ; 
but he, in his class, was supreme. 

A matter of interest to the lovers of pictures 
during the season, is the sales, from death, from 
love of change, and other causes. Each year 
brings numerous collections to the hammer ; 
and it is interesting and encouraging to the 
purchaser of modern works to find, that, with 
rare exceptions, the pictures, which have been 
well selected from the walls of the exhibition 
or the artists' studios during the last twenty 
years, more than repay the original outlay, 
with a liberal allowance of interest, and with 
some the appreciation amounts to several cent- 
per-cent. There is no doubt that the same re- 
sult will obtain in the United States, if purchas- 
ers there will encourage the art which rises 
around them, instead of going to Italy, and (as 
I know of an instance) telling dealers that they 
want a thousand dollars' worth of pictures, and 
they must be good sized ones ! I was explaining 
a short time since the prices which were obtain- 
ed by Hunt and Cattermole here for small 
drawings, when my friend interrupted me to 
say that very large pictures were to be bought 
in Florence for one hundred dollars. So they 
are here, with very fine names attached to them 
too ; but the real Simon Pures bring more than 
their weight in gold. It is amusing to see how 
the authority of great names vanishes before 
the searching scrutiny of the dealers. But let 
a genuine Claude, Murillo, Holbein, &c. &c, 
appear, and observe the difference. The small 
picture of a girl and dog, by Sir Joshua, which 
brought the other day a thousand guineas, was 
hardly more than a sketch ; but it was in fine 
preservation ; the child was indeed a child, in 
all its beauty and innocence, and the price, en- 
ormous as it seems, was not too much. But I 
have got to the end of my letter ; so I subscribe 
myself, your obedient servant, p. 



CHRONICLE OF FACTS AND OPINIONS. 



AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 
Drawings by Overbeck. — In alluding again 
to these works, we are happy to include our re- 
marks under the head of " American Art." The 
Incredulity of St. Thomas, which we mentioned 
in our last number as being for sale at Rome, 
has been lately purchased by Mr. Minturn, of 
this city, who, as we stated, was already the 
possessor of another specimen of this aitist — one 
of the only two which are now in America. We 
have lately seen this drawing. Its subject is the 
Garden of Gethsemane. The foreground re- 
presents that part of the sacred history in which 
Christ coming to his disciples finds them sleep- 
ing. In the middle distance, according to the 
practice of the old masters, another scene in the 
same story is shewn — Christ kneeling in his 
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agony attended by ministering angels, while in 
the background a third incident is given — the 
multitude coming with torches to take him to 
prison. The first thing Which struck us in this 
drawing was the perfect simplicity and purity 
with which the idea was represented. The sub- 
ject was all in all with the artist. It excluded 
all considerations of form, composition, light 
and shadow. He evidently did not attempt to 
make a picture. His desire was to represent 
the story he had in hand in the way that should 
impress us most. He cared not to show us what 
Art could do, but only to fill us with emotions 
properly belonging to the scene. Such ideas as 
the balance of figures, the play of lights, the 
distribution of masses, the imitation of the 
botany and geology of the region, seemed low 
and mean to him in comparison with the deep 
solemnity of the events he was depicting. He 
therefore has treated these subordinate matters 
in a way which sufficiently assists the thought, 
without encumbering it — without causing us to 
forget the subject represented in the means of 
representation. Thus the rocks and trees are 
merely suggested. No imitation of foliage or 
stone has been attempted. They are only indi- 
cated sufficiently to fix the locality ; neither is 
there any representation of the time of the day 
when the events are stated to have occurred. 
This also is only hinted at in the drawing. No- 
thing is allowed to withdraw our attention from 
the main subject. The countenance of the 
Saviour, which seems to retain traces of the 
agony — the drowsiness of the disciples — the 
awakening consciousness of Peter aroused by 
the voice of his Lord — these are the points which 
rivet our eyes and make us forget the paleness 
of the tones, the want of striking effects, and 
the homeliness of some of the forms. The story 
is told with the grave simplicity of the Holy 
Scripture. It is pervaded with a reverential 
piety, a quality which comes from the heart, and 
is not to be learned in the ateliers. We saw dis- 
played in this work what we had often read of 
the character of Ovcrbeck, who seems to be aFra 
Angelico of the nineteenth century, and mingles, 
like his great prototype, the practice of the most 
fervent devotion with the exercise of his art. Like 
him, also, Overbeck paints nothing but religious 
subjects ; and although he is not a monk, but a 
married man, he has carried his ideas of religious 
duty so far, as to have caused, it is said, his wife 
to change her name from Mary to another appel- 
lation, thinking it sinful that a mortal should 
be designated by that which was borne by the 
Mother of Christ. 

Mr. Powers' Statue of Calhoun. — It was 
lately stated that this statue had been found by 
the officers of the U. S. Revenue Cutter Morris, 
and that Lieut. Francis Martin was about to re- 
turn to the spot with a suit of submarine armor, 
for the purpose of properly slinging the box pre- 
vious to hoisting. It was also said that the 
statue was in perfect order, and could be gotten 
up with but little trouble. Our readers will 
probably be informed of the result of the under- 
taking before this meets their eye. We sincerely 
hope that it may be successful. The loss of one 
fine statue is an event to be regretted in this 
country as much as the destruction of ten would 
be in Europe. We observe by the newspapers 
that the underwriters have agreed to give the 
value of one half to those engaged in these efforts 
for all that they may save of the cargo under 
water. 

Daguerreotyping in New- York. — The Art 
of Daguerreotyping is justly ranked among the 
greatest of modern discoveries. Its rapid pro- 
gress, its improvements, its convenience and mo- 
deratecost, alike commend it to all classes. Great 
improvements in the various processes of the Art 
have been made in this country, and much credit 
is due to American artists for the excellence of 
their finer qualities of workmanship. There is 
much, however, of inferior quality, and it is on- 
ly when we see an establishment well organized 
and scientifically conducted, that a true idea can 
be formed of the extent and importance of the 



business. It is believed that the present number 
of persons directly engaged as Daguerreotypists 
in the United States, is ten thousand ; to which 
may be added at least five thousand who obtain 
their living from indirect connection with the 
Art, by the manufacture of plates, cases, chemi- 
cals and apparatus — or that the aggregate sup- 
ported in the Union by this means, cannot be far 
short of fifteen thousand persons. The City of 
New-York employs about ninety-six operatives. 
The amount of stock annually consumed through- 
out the Union, is estimated at about $2,000,000 ; 
and by some is rated even higher. 

Among the most widely celebrated Daguerre- 
ian artists of our City, Mr. Braiiy has been long 
and favorably distinguished ; and we shall take 
his establishment as a pattern of the whole — 
purposing to give a brief description of the pro- 
cesses of the Art, its extent, and the variety of 
its resources and improvements. Every portrait 
implies a variety of processes. First, the plate 
is prepared by being rendered chemically clean, 
with the highest degree of polish. It is then 
subjected to a chemical coating, the principal 
ingredients of which are iodine and bromine ; 
then inserted in the camera, placed before the 
sitter, and exposed to the rays of light; and af- 
terwards exposed over the fumes of mercury, 
which makes the impression visible. The plate 
is now washed with a solution of hyposulphate 
of soda ; and the concluding process is the gild- 
ing or enameling, which, if properly done, makes 
the impression perfect. The gilding is perform- 
ed by a solution of chloride of gold and the hy- 
posulphate of soda. The length of time requir- 
ed for these processes of course varies with the 
size of the picture, and is well known to all who 
have sat for Daguerreotypes. The celerity and 
certainty of the work, and the wonderful fidelity 
of the likeness, when performed by skillful ope- 
rators, are too well appreciated to need any com- 
ment. 

After several months of experiment, Mr. Bra- 
dy is now about to establish a new and important 
improvement, viz. the process of taking pictures 
on ivory, by the aid of the Daguerreotype Art. 
By this process, ifc is believed that miniatures 
can be obtained at less than half the original 
price of these beautiful and hitherto costly works 
of Art. The specimens we have seen of the new 
process combine in an eminent degree the beauty 
of a fine painting with the fidelity of the Daguer- 
reotype. This improvement, when fully estab- 
lished and thrown open to the public, will no 
doubt win its way to general favor. Mr. Brady 
merits a handsome return for his unwearied 
efforts to improve the Art of which his estab- 
lishment is so good a pattern. — .TV". Y. Tribune. 

Mr. Healy's Painting for the Capitol. — 
The Paris correspondent of the New-York Tri- 
bune writes as follows : — 

" At Mr. Healy's, the American artist, I en- 
countered a number of artists — M. Couture, the 
celebrated painter of the " Decadence des Ro- 
mains," Mr. White, also a young American ar- 
tist of great promise. Mr. Powell's great pic- 
ture, " The Discovery of the Mississippi by De 
Soto, in 1542," intended for the capitol at Wash- 
ington, begins to take its finishing air. By com- 
mon consent, it is a complete success. Mr. T. 
Jefferson Bryan, of Philadelphia, an eminent 
connoisseur of painting, who has a remarkable 
collection by the old masters, calls it ' a magni- 
ficent picture.' It has received the praises of 
Count D'Orsay. It has about sixty principal 
figures. On the left, coming out of the forests 
on to the Chickasaw bluffs, are armed knights — 
steel-clad, in the rich panoply of the middle 
ages. The foremost figure is De Soto. They 
encounter a group of Indians — one young man 
supporting an old man offering a peace-pipe, the 
other, a proud, lofty, scowling, young warrior. 
On the ground are several beautiful Indian girls, 
making offerings of fruit and game. In the rear 
are Indian tents ; an Indian mother and her ba- 
by running away affrighted ; groups of Indians 
coming up from the river, and some in canoes. 
To the right are priests and men engaged in 



blessing a cross just being planted — large and 
rough hewn — as a sign of possession. The horse 
— such a stumbling-block to painters — is a forte 
of the author. His coloring is rich and harmo- 
nious ; his composition distinct and masculine." 



ART AND ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 

Lessing, the Artist. — We have several times 
mentioned a new painting by Lessing — The 
Martyrdom, ofHuss — which Mr. Boker has pur- 
chased for the Dusseldorf Gallery in this city. 
We observe, by accounts in the newspapers, that 
this work is now finished, and has been exhibit- 
ed for a short time in Germany, where it was 
considered by many to be the masterpiece of its 
author. Its arrival here will be an event of the 
highest interest in the world of Art, and will 
mark, more distinctly than any other which has 
yet occurred, the advance of our countrymen in 
taste and knowledge on this subject. We have 
thought that some notice of the distinguished 
genius who has produced this painting would be 
acceptable at the present time, and have accord- 
ingly translated from Count Raczynski's " His- 
toire de l'Art Moderne en Allemagne" a few 
observations respecting him : — 

The first work which announced the new era 
that was opening for painting at Dusseldorf, was 
Lessing's Mourning King and Queen, (Le Cou- 
ple Royal en deuil,) which was exhibited at 
Berlin in 1830. Lessing is distinguished by a 
fortunate union of romanticism with correct- 
ness and severity of style, by a sensibility which 
reflection purifies without enfeebling, by an ar- 
dor which is always moderated by good sense and 
good taste, and, in fine, by the most exact har- 
mony of noble and tender emotions with pro- 
found thought. His talent is infinitely varied — 
sometimes he is the author of sombre ballads— 
sometimes you observe inspirations which recall 
the Stanze of Raphael — in other subjects, you 
find some resemblance to Robert. He has suc- 
cessfully attempted fresco painting at the coun- 
try-house of Count Spee — he has composed land- 
scapes of all dimensions, and with a perfection 
which none of his contemporaries have surpass- 
ed. His Brigand with Landscape Scenery is a 
charming genre picture. In his Couple Royal, 
he rises, by the purity of style and the severity 
of attitudes and drawing, to a lofty height. This 
picture presents a fact, of historical interest. 
Schadow served as the model for the head of the 
king. I have seen, at the engraver, Ludritz's, 
at Berlin, the crayon study for which Schadow 
sat. How valuable will this drawing become 
one of these days ! Whoever goes through Dus- 
seldorf without seeing Le3sing's drawings, misses 
the best opportunity of properly studying this 
admirable genius who bestows the highest 
honor on that rising school. These drawings give 
a better idea of his merit than the small number 
of oil pictures he has thus far (1836) painted. 
Besides, these pictures are dispersed. Among 
the crayon drawings of Lessing, I should place 
in the first rank that of Huss defending- him- 
self before his Judges ; The Fanatic preaching 
in a wood ; The Death of Frederick II. , Hohen- 
staufen, two drawings representing Walter and 
Hildegunde, a subject taken from an old Ger- 
man poem. The Huss and the Frederick II. cha- 
racterize, above all the rest, Lessing's talents, 
and indicate the road which he should follow to 
gain unrivaled renown. The sphere best suited 
to his genius and his predispositions seems to 
me to be traced by these two drawings, and by 
the picture of the Couple Royal en deuil. I 
shall pause at the Huss as presenting the larger 
and more important composition. 

Huss, placed in the centre of a hall, defends 
his cause before the united body of Cardinals 
and Bishops ; he seems willing to obtain his par- 
don by dexterity rather than to grasp it by con- 
vincing his adversaries. His physiognomy is not 
among those which, by conventional contraction, 
express some cmotioD that the dictionary ren- 
ders by a single word. Here is an undefinable 
strife of the passions — a soul sick and weary — 
fanaticism and doubt — fear and obstinacy. * 
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*■ * You are uncertain whether you should 
pity or condemn, for it is the tumult of the pas- 
sions which gives to this countenance a sinister 
aspect. * * « The Council produces a dif- 
ferent impression. The judges are quite at 
their ease— equitable considerations seem to oc- 
cupy them but little — still, they are attentive — 
they are good listeners — we predict that, free 
from apprehension and remorse, they will ren- 
der a judgment of blood — sophistry does not of- 
fend them — they see its weak or pleasant side. 
.. * * * Lessing shows no party spirit in this 
work ; his design exhibits the influence neither 
of religious zeal nor of the passions. I have 
thought that I read in it factious fanaticism 
broken, and the unpitying injustice of an omni- 
potent tribunal. * * * The repose of the at- 
titudes contrasts with the mental action and 
with the lively emotions that are painted upon 
the faces. Every physiognomy is conceived with 
much skill and depth of thought. Lessing's 
works do not haughtily pretend to impose upon 
us particular judgments or emotions. But 
they cause such to spring up, and force us to 
give ourselves up to them. They do not en- 
grave, if I may so express myself, exclamation 
points upon the foreheads, in the open mouths 
and glistening eyes. With Lessing, emotions 
take a language different from academic mani- 
festations, and their effect is surer. * * * » 
After having seen the productions of this artist, 
it is impossible not to be interested in the man. 
Lessing is a large, fine-looking person. His 
blond hair, his subdued look, his delicate com- 
plexion, give a particular charm to his counte- 
nance. He has a timid air, distrustful, dreamy, 
and melancholic. Sadness seems stamped upon 
his features, but his smile has much sweetness. 
He is not very communicative, and is even taci- 
turn at times. He hears judgments rendered, 
opposed entirely to his own opinions, without 
taking sides. He remains silent — his checks 
color — his soul has received a shock and the im- 
pression will not be transitory. Lessing is calm 
only upon the surface. His attitude is not bold, 
but boldness in him does not lose its rights. 
Everything which be undertakes he does with 
ardor, and his animation is not confined to paint- 
ing — it makes itself apparent, to the same de- 
gree, in all his actions. * * * Everything 
in Lessing's position seems to presage happiness 
and renown. He is esteemed and cherished 
as a master — he is surrounded by the love 
and regard of all the artists of Diisseldorf. 
Many people see in Art no higher name than 
his, and I willingly avow myself of this opinion. 

Lessing was borne at Wirtemberg, in Silesia, 
about the year 1808. He is grand-nephew of 
the great poet of the same name — the author of 
" Nathan, the Sage." His family are in easy 
circumstances, and his father fills a distinguish- 
ed place in the magistracy. A younger brother 
has already gained distinction as a botanist. 
Lessing has a taste for field sports. Alono, with 
his gun upon his shoulder, he spends many a 
morning in the country. He is not always dis- 
posed for work : however, when he gives him- 
self up to it, he is diligent and attentive. He is 
burdened with orders ; and if he did not re- 
fuse many, he would have more than he could 
execute in his lifetime. In his relations to his 
colleagues, he exhibits the greatest kindness of 
heart, cheerfully assisting with his advice those 
who have recourse to him. 

The following are the principal works of 
Lessing: — The Ruined Cemetery, exhibited in 
1828 ; a cartoon of the Young Tobias the same 
year ; The Mourning King and Queen (das 
trauernde Konigs — Paar) ; about the same time, 
the fresco at the chateau of Count Spee, repre- 
senting the Battle of Ieonium, with figures a 
little smaller than life ; in 1832, Leonore, from 
Burger's poem, which picture belongs to the 
Prince Royal of Prussia — the figures one-third 
of life size ; the same year, The Brigand. This 
belongs to the painter Sohn, and has been li- 
thographed. Lessing made a duplicate of it for 
Frcnkcl, the banker of Berlin. He is occupied 
now (1830) in painting for the Prince Royal 



The Fanatic Preaching in a Wood, a composi- 
tion of great power, in which the passions are 
more clearly indicated than in the Huss ; but I 
do not know that the impression it produces is 
deeper. The price of this picture is fixed at 
1400 crowns. The Diisseldorf Art-Union bought 
of Leising, in 1829, The Emperor Frederic at 
the Battle of Ieonium, for 230 crowns, and The 
Court of the Convent, a snow scene ; in 1830, a 
Winter Scene for 150 crowns, and a Chateau 
on the Sea- Side for 180 crowns. * * * * 

Lessing's landscapes are full of poetry, but I 
have no desire to see them on his canvas. Fu- 
ture ages will have good reason to complain of 
such an application of his talent. The time of 
a master, like Lessing, should be consecrated to 
greater things. The exhibition of 1834 was not 
sufficient to change my opinion. However, 
I must confess that while I am soon weary 
of seeing the landscapes of artists in general, I 
discover every day a new charm in those of 
Lessing. It must be that it is the secret — the 
mysterious thought — which fopins their princi- 
pal merit, for we cannot well explain what it 
is which so irresistibly attracts us. 

In these observations upon Lessing, I shall 
always believe that I have neither well nor 
fully expressed what 1 feel ; and it seems to me, 
that what I omit is the very thing which may 
best characterize his immense talent — best make 
the reader comprehend how noble is the moral 
organization of this young Artist. 

The above is taken from the first volume of 
Count Raczynski's work. In a third volume he 
mentions his visit to Diisseldorf in 1838, where 
he saw Lessing's Ezzelino, which, however, did 
not seem to make a favorable impression. He 
speaks in terms of high praise of The Entry of 
the Crusaders into Jerusalem. Since the last 
mentioned date, Lessing has painted many pic- 
tures of great merit, which we regret we have 
not the means to enumerate and describe. His 
latest production is the Martyrdom of Huss, 
the same reformer whose trial he designed with 
so much power, and which called forth the en- 
thusiastic comments of the accomplished critic, 
whose language we have above in part attempted 
to translate. 

Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851. — 
The English papers are filled with discussions 
and statements in respect to this subject. The 
plan which has been finally adopted for the 
building is one proposed by Mr. Paxton, and 
" is, in fact," says the Athenaeum, " nothing 
more nor less than a conservatory on a gigantic 
scale. The materials, being wholly glass, and 
its framings will not, according to Mr. Paxton's 
estimate, exceed in weight a fourth of the ma- 
terials which would be necessary to the erection 
of a brick building, and three-fourths of the 
pressure attending transport are thus at once 
avoided. The advantages of light and its regu- 
lation by calico shades, easy ventilation, and 
immunity from risk of fire, are suggested as fur- 
ther recommendations of the scheme." The 
Commissioners have modified Mr. Paxton's plan 
" with the addition of transepts and a barrel 
roof for these transepts alone." " The roof of 
the longitudinal portion is to be flat, as propos- 
ed in the first instance. The transepts will be 
useful as breaking the monotony of the long 
straight line of glass : — the keel-shaped roof for 
the transepts, though more costly than a flat 
roof, is justifiable by the reason that the addi- 
tional elevation gained will permit the inclosure 
of a line of trees which stand about the middle 
of the space. The building is to be prepared 
with galleries. The following statistics will 
convey a notion of the extent of its capacities : — 
There will be on the ground-floor alone seven 
miles of tables. There will be 1,200,000 square 
feet of glass, — 24 miles of one description of 
gutter, and 218 miles of ' sash-bar ;' and in the 
construction 4,500 tons of iron will be expended. 
The wooden floor will be arranged with ' divi- 
sions,' so as to allow the dust to fall through. 
The contract has, we believe, been signed with 



Messrs. Fox and Henderson, of the Smethwick 
Works, Birmingham, for the sum of £77,500. 

" One or two other moves have been made in 
reference to this exhibition, which the manufac- 
turers of England may lay to heart or not as 
they will. In the first place, Prussia, taking a 
hint in her own way out of our great scheme, 
is about to establish in Berlin a permanent ex- 
hibition of the most remarkable productions of 
all nations, to serve as models for her national 
industry. In all probability this hint will 
spread ; so that the various capitals of Europe 
will have a sort of universal museums, — in- 
dexes, as it were, to the geographical page at 
which any particular manufacture is most easi- 
ly, or cheaply, or excellently producible. In 
the next place, the proposals to which we some- 
time since alluded for the transfer to America 
of selections from our own forthcoming exhibi- 
tion, have taken substantive form, and been 
submitted to the City Local Committee. The 
improvements in connection with manufactures 
arc said to be ' their first object, and the profits 
of the exposition are to be given to that Ameri- 
can city which will make the most liberal ar- 
rangement for its reception. In other relations 
the undertaking is intended to be thoroughly 
commercial, and strong inducement is held out 
to all the European nations by proposing the 
vast and increasing market of the Transatlantic 
continent for the display and competition of 
their productions. The occasion will, it is cal- 
culated, be earnestly embraced by our own 
manufacturers for impressing their American 
customers with an increasing sense of the im- 
mense variety and excellence of the productions 
of the looms and the lathes, the moulds and the 
anvils, the chisels and the gravers, and all the 
other apparatus and implements of the mighty 
industry of England." It is worth while fur- 
ther to quote a couple of sentences from the 
American documents transmitted : — " It is for 
the advantage of the maker that his goods 
should be seen in a very extensive and growing 
market, where expensive articles are in demand 
and of ready sale ; it is also the interest of the 
American consumer to see the goods in his own 
country, where, if they arc superior to the 
growth and manufacture of that country, a 
paramount and extensive patronage is sure to 
follow." 

The prizes for the best designs for the re- 
verses of the medals, of which we spoke in our 
last number, have been awarded. Three, of 
£100 each, were given to M. Bonnardel, of 
Paris, Mr. Leonard C. Wyon, of London, and 
Mr. G. G. Adams, of London, and three of £50 
each to Mr. John Hancock, of London, M. 
Wiener, of Brussels, and M. Gayrard of Paris, 
respectively. The Illustrated London News 
contains representations of the three most suc- 
cessful productions. M. Bonnardel's model 
shows Mercury clasping hands with Industry 
in front of Britannia, who is extending to each 
a crown of leaves. Motto — " Est eliam in 
magno qumdam. respublica mnndo." In Mr. 
Wyon's model, Britannia, seated, is placing with 
one hand a laural wreath on the head of the 
figure of Industry, and leading her forth with 
the right hand. On the right are emblematic 
representations of the four quarters of the 
world. Motto — " Hie lauridulciorusus." Mr. 
Adams's model exhibits Fame, Industry, and 
Commerce, gracefully grouped in low relief. 
Motto — " Jlrtificis tacitcs quod oneruere mantis." 
" The Commission have decided that the first 
prize shall be engraved by M. Bonnardel, if a 
medallist, — or by M. Barre, the chief engraver 
to the mint of France. Mr. Leonard Wyon and 
Mr. Adams, both pupils of Mr. W. Wyon, R.A., 
are respectively to engrave their own designs. 
Mr. William Wyon, R. A., has been entrusted 
to prepare the obverses in each case." The 
Committee who adjudged the distribution of the 
prizes were Lord Colborne, Mr. Dyce, Mr. J. 
Gibson, M. Eugene Lami, Mr. C. Newton, Mr. 
Passavant, and Mr. Gustave Waagcn. 

Sale of the Earl of Ashburnham's 
Pictures. — We give the prices of some of these 
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works, lately sold in London. " St. Francis 
Kneeling in Prayer," by Murillo, £1050 ; Mu- 
rillo's " Portrait of Himself," £829 10s. ; " View 
near B,onie with the Ponte Mollo," by Claude, 
£1890 ; « View in the Bay of Naples," by 
Claude, £1123 10s. ; " An old man seated before 
a cottage playing the hurdy-gurdy," by Teniers, 
£315 ; " A mathematician leaning over a table," 
by a scholar of Rembrandt, £1050 ; " St. John 
Baptising Christ," by Albano, £315 ; " St. John 
Preaching in the Wilderness," and " Philip 
Baptising the Eunuch," by Salvator Rosa, 
£1050 ; " Landscape, Apollo and the Sibyl," by 
Salvator Rosa, bought by the Marquis of Hert- 
ford for £1785 ; " Portrait of Don Livio Odes- 
calchi," by Vandyke, £475 10s. ; " Daughter of 
Herodias," by Carlo Dolce, £735 ; " Bacchus 
and Ariadne," attributed to Guido,£420 ; Rem- 
brandt's " Portrait of a Cavalier," £724 10s. ; 
" View of Tivoli," by G. Poussin, £504 ; " Lu- 
crctia Stabbing Herself," by Guido, £325 10s. ; 
" A Calm" and " A Storm," by W. Van de 
Velve, £168 ; "Nature Unveiled by the Graces," 
attributed to Rubens, sold to Mr. Nieuwen- 
huys for £1050 ; " The Triumph of Pan," by 
N. Poussin, £1234 ; "The Triumph of Bacchus," 
by the same Artist, £1213 ; " II Riposo," as- 
cribed to Annibale Carracci, £315 ; " The Horn 
Book," a well-known celebrity by Schedone, 
£787 10s. ; " A Youth in a White Dress," said 
to be by Giorgione, £262 10s. ; " St. Joseph 
and the Virgin presenting the infant Christ to 
the High Priest," by Guercino, £420 ; " Dutch 
River Scene," by S. Ruysdael, £85 Is. ; " The 
Marriage of St. Catharine," by N. Poussin, 
£189; "Apollo and Cyparissus," by Rubens, 
Snyders, and Breughel, £136 10s. ; " Portrait 
of Titian," by himself, £386 10s; " Martyrdom 
of St. Andrew," by Carlo Dolce, £210 ; " St. 
John in the Island of Patmos," by Mola, £157 
10s. ; " View in Italy," by Lingelback, £262 
10s. ; " Cock-Fighting" and " A Basket of 
Grapes," by Snyders, £420; " A Romantic 
Mountainous Landscape," by G. Poussin, £105 ; 
" A View on the Coast of Italy," by the same, 
£105 ; " A Grand Landscape, with Cepalus and 
Procris in the foreground," by N. Poussin, 
£420 ; " A Mountainous Coast Scene," by Pyn- 
aker, £122 15s. 

Monuments to Sir Robert Peel. — Coming 
in the rear of a mass of testimonial greater and 
more widely diffused than has often followed 
any man to his tomb, on all hands preparations 
are making for monuments to the memory of the 
great statesman who has been so suddenly 
snatched from amongst us. Statues are to be 
the final resulting expressions of a sympathy 
which has harmonized parties and united nations 
over a grave so strangely and unexpectedly 
opened. Many of the towns of England, includ- 
ing the metropolis, are organizing committees to 
promote subscriptions for the purpose ; and Lord 
John Pi,ussell has moved the House of Commons 
for an address to Her Majesty praying that a 
monument may be erected in Westminster Ab- 
bey, " with an inscription recording the public 
sense of its irreparable loss." But the most 
touching of all these memorials, and that which 
perhaps the deceased statesman would have 
prized most — springing, as ho did, and as he 
was fond of saying, directly from the people — is 
one which has originated with the working 
classes. The subscription is to be limited to a 
penny, — and is expected to extend over a basis 
which will make the universal people the founda- 
tion of this monument. 

Schwanthaler's Colossal Statue of Ba- 
varia. — A Frankfort Journal states that the 
colossal statue of Bavaria, by Schwanthaler, 
which is to be placed on the hill of Seudling, 
surpasses in its gigantic proportions all the 
works of the moderns. It will have to be re- 
moved in pieces from the foundry where it is cast 
to its place of destination — and each piece will 
require sixteen horses to draw it. The great 
toes are each half a metre in length. In the 
head two persons could dance a polka very con- 
veniently — while the nose might lodge the musi- 



cian. The thickness of the robe — which forms 
a rich drapery descending to the ankles — is 
about six inches, and its circumference at the 
bottom about two hundred metres. The Crown 
of Victory which the figure holds in her hands 
weighs one hundred quintals (a quintal is a hun- 
dred weight.) 

Mexican Museum at the Louvre. — A small 
hall on the lower floor of the Louvre beside the 
Assyrian Room, has been- recently opened, in 
which a number of Mexican curiosities are col- 
lected, consisting of architectural fragments, spe- 
cimens of sculpture, small figures in metal and 
terra cotta, vases, arms, musical instruments, 
articles of ornament, seals, weights and house- 
hold utensils, coming principally from Mexico, 
and some of them from Peru and Chili. The 
Museum of the Lauvre has for a long time pos- 
sessed a certain number of American curiosities, 
brought from Mexico by M. Seguin, and by M. 
Franck, the artist; ana from Peru by M. Au- 
grand, French Consul at Lima. Some of the vases 
and figures had been bought at the sale of the 
Denon Cabinet, but the greatest part of these 
objects had not been exhibited. The acquisition 
of an important collection of Mexican sculptures 
at the beginning of the present year , has enabled 
the Director to present all these interesting spe- 
cimens of American antiquity to the public. This 
last named collection had been formed by M. La- 
tour Allard. This part of the Museum will un- 
doubtedly be enriched by the benefactions of in- 
dividuals. Already MM. Massieu de Clerval and 
Victor Schoelcher have presented to it valuable 
curiosities. 

Picture Sales in London. — A friend writes 
from London under the date of August 8, as 
follows : 

" The Art-Journal for July and the number for this 
month, and the several late numbers of the Athenajum, 
contain cuts of the principal pictures recently sold here 
by auction, which would perhaps be of interest if re- 
published in the Bulletin. The prices of many of 
them are curious, and may be considered as commen- 
taries upon the difficulties of Art ; for, as a general 
principle, they may be regarded as indices of excel- 
lence, although there must be much caprice and fashion 
in a taste which values a Greuze as it does a Rem- 
brandt. Neither can I perceive anything more than 
fancy in the difference in price between the Sir Joshua 
— a boy holdings pen, and leaning over abook, a paint- 
ing in excellent preservation and very noble in color, 
and which brought about §800, and thclittlo girl with 
a dog, which realized $G00O. The Claudes from the 
Metcalf and Ashburnham collections were very fine ; 
that of the Israelite* worshipping the Golden Calf, 
which sold for about $5,200, was quite a small picture ; 
the best of the Ashburnham's, which brought $90'-0, 
was, I should judge, about 4 feet by 3 feet. The 
Teniers, which was sold from this collection for 81500, 
was a little picture about 15 inches square. A very 
good Turner, painted, says the catalogue, in 1831, 
was purchased the other day at the sale of the late 
Mr. Meigh's collection, for a gentleman of your city, 
the price about §3,500." 

New Copies of Venetian Masterpieces 
in Paris. — We observe by the Paris papers 
that the public have been recently admitted to 
see at the Palais des Beaux -Arts several copies 
executed at Venice by M. Serrur. One is the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, by Bonifazio ; another, 
Saint Barba, by Palma Vecchio ; and a third, 
the magnificent Assumption, by Titian. These 
works were exhibited in the hall where the copy 
of the Last Judgment, by Sigalon, is placed. 
The Parisians were enabled to form a correct 
idea of Titian's admirable painting. In addi- 
tion to the pleasure of reviewing the recollec- 
tion of this grand composition, or seeing it for 
the first time, they enjoyed the opportunity of 
making a comparison between the two master- 
pieces of Michael Angelo and of Titian. The 
distances which separate the Academy of Venice 
from the Sistine Chapel at Rome weredestroyed, 
and it was a curious and instructive spectacle to 
see thus before one the two chiefs of the Vene- 
tian 1 and Florentine schools. 

We remember to have seen at Rome, in 1836, 
this copy of the Last Judgment. It was ex- 
tended upon the pavement of that noble church, 
Santa Maria Dcgli Angeli, which was once a hall 



in the Baths of Dioclesian, and was converted 
to its present use under the supervision of 
Michael Angelo himself. They were preparing 
the picture for transportation to France, and we 
could only inspect it at the edges, as it mea- 
sured about forty-feet square. It is painted on 
canvas, and is probably the largest copy in the 
world. M. Sigalon was employed upon it for 
three years, and received sixty thousand francs 
and a decoration for executing it. 

Mask of Shakspeare. — Among the objects 
of interest that will invite the attention of the 
members of the British Association during their 
approaching visit to Edinburgh, there is much 
talk of a plaster mask said to be taken from the 
face of Shakspeare. Mr. Becker, a gentleman 
now on a visit in the modern Athens from May- 
ence, is said to have derived this mask from an 
ecclesiastical personage of high rank at Cologne 
— a city which is known to have had in the time 
of Shakspeare intimate relations with the British 
Court. The mask has the date of 1616 marked 
on its back. Phrenological speculation from 
this asserted representation of the great bard is 
denied by the circumstance of the absence of 
craniological development — there being nothing 
more here than facial presentment. Physiog- 
nomical examination justifies, it is said, the 
ascription of this copy to an original of much 
imagination and great sensibility. The noble- 
ness of the contours is stated to have furnished 
Vandyke himself with subject-matter for Ms 
pencil in ingrisaille. — Athenceum. 

Life of Fra Angelico.— We mentioned some 
time since the foundation of an institution in 
England under the name of " The Arundel So- 
ciety," for the publication of works relating to 
Art. Their first work is a translation of Vasari'g 
life of Fra Angelico, by Giovanni Aubrey Bezzi. 
Its execution is well spoken of by the Athenceum. 
The text is accompanied by one large print, St. 
Lawrence distributing alms, engraved by Lewis 
Graner, and a number of smaller illustrations. 

Sale of Coins. — The Athenceum says of the 
collection of ancient and modern coins belonging 
to Viscount Holmesdale, recently sold in London : 
" This beautiful and extensive collection has 
produced £2,000. The respective prices ob- 
tained for most lots were considered by numis- 
matists as good — so much so that the foreign 
commission agents obtained but little for the 
Continent. We must remember, too, that the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs on the Continent 
has vastly lowered the value of numismatic 
treasures everywhere excepting in our own 
country. Lord Holmesdale possessed twelve of 
the rare large Syracusan medallions in silver, of 
great price and beauty. With the exception of 
the Thomas cabinet (sold in 1844), we are not 
aware of any other collection having ever pos- 
sessed so many of the above superlative Greek 
productions of the golden age of Art; — they 
were all very fine, and produced from £7 to £29 
each coin. A noble Lord, Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Curt were the chief purchasers of the Greek 
and Roman gold coins at this sale ; they were 
generally very select productions of the best en- 
gravers of the different periods. The modern 
gold and silver medals were also of admirable 
execution. The curious and rare Oriental coins, 
as fresh as from the mint, were objects of great 
interest to most of the virtuosi, and sold well." 

Additions to the Museum at Versailles. 
— Several statues are about to be placed at Ver- 
sailles, among others those of Turgot, of Male- 
sherbes, and of the Senator Laplace. Those of 
Mansard and LeNotre are about to be substitu- 
ted for the mythological figures of Louis XV. and 
Maria Leczinska, which stand under the the pas- 
sage of the south wing which leads to the park. 
The Military Gallery at Versailles will soon be 
augmented by the addition of the busts of the 
Generals Barrol, Regnault, Duvivier and De 
Baer. This last has been ordered by the Min- 
ister of the Interior of M. Grootaers, the author 
of another bust representing the unfortunate 
general, and which is now in the gallery at 
Nantes. 



